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A Study of Students Transferring to Indiana 
University from Other Colleges and Universities 


INTRODUCTION 


THE problem of the transfer student in colleges and universities 
has been investigated in the last few years by a number of institutions 
of higher learning, especially by those where transfer students make 
up an appreciable part of the total enrollment. 

Indiana University is among the institutions that have been 
interested in this problem. In November, 1941, it published a study 
of students transferring from Indiana University to some other college 
or university. It has recently investigated the problem of the new 
students each semester who have previously matriculated in other 
colleges and universities. Deans, department heads, and counselors at 
Indiana have found it more difficult to work out a satisfactory pro- 
gram for the transfer student than it is for the student who has done 
all his work at Indiana University. The many differences between 
different institutions of higher learning tend to complicate the satis- 
factory adaptation of the transfer student. 

The chief problem of the present investigation is to study certain 
major characteristics of an adequate sampling of students transferring 
to Indiana University and to determine whether these students differ 
greatly in general background or characteristics from students who 
have attended only the one institution. No attempt has been made in 
this study to get students’ reasons for transferring to Indiana Univer- 
sity. 


RELATED STUDIES 


Among the many studies that have been made of student with- 
drawal and transfer, there have been fewer studies of transfers 
to an institution than of transfers from an institution, while with- 
drawals have been given more attention than either of the other groups. 
Most of these studies have attacked the problem from the point of 
view of the reasons for withdrawing or transferring. 

Some investigators have studied the university records of these 
students in the belief that low grades are the reason for changing 
schools, while others have attacked the problem from other angles. 
Jordan (5), in studying the reasons for withdrawals at the University 
of North Carolina, found that poor scholarship was the reason most 
of these students left the institution. The students who dropped out 
of school were found to have a slightly poorer high school record than 
those who stayed, they scored somewhat lower in intelligence, and they 
made poorer grades in the University. 

Moon (10), at the University of Chicago, found that the four 
chief reasons for withdrawal from the University were finance, 
health, home conditions, and some form of dissatisfaction. Mercer 
(8) also found these to be among the principal causes of withdrawal. 
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Cuff (2), in a similar study, found that students dropped out 
of college because of lack of intelligence, low scholarship, lack of 
application to subject matter, poor high school foundation, and poor 
health. 

Johnston (4) studied students transferring to as well as those 
transferring from the University of Minnesota between the years 
1922 and 1930. He says that only 44 per cent of the students trans- 
ferring to the University had done satisfactory work before enter- 
ing the school. Among the reasons given for transferring to other 
schools were lack of opportunity to pursue the work desired, lack 
of sincere advice given by University counselors, and roving dis- 
positions possessed by some students. 

Smith (12), who studied why college freshmen withdraw, lists 
four major reasons: (1) failure of college instructors to under- 
stand freshmen, (2) complete change of environment in the life of a 
student when entering college, (3) the fact that many students are 
not college material according to requirements, and (4) the fact 
that some of these students have been accepted by the college with- 
out the recommendation of the principal. Scovill (11) agrees, in 
general, with Smith, and emphasizes inability of the student to ad- 
just and failure of the school to offer curricula or interests to meet 
the needs of the students. 

The United States Office of Education (14) conducted a co- 
operative research of 25 universities, studying college student mor- 
tality. Two kinds of mortality were considered, the gross and the 
net. Data were collected on 15,535 students in 25 universities during 
the four years between 1931 and 1935. There was a gross mortality of 
62 per cent of the total number of students originally registered, and 
a net mortality of 45 per cent. For the universities as a whole, the 
gross mortality of men students was 1.8 per cent higher than that 
of women students. During the freshman year 33.8 per cent of the 
students left; during the sophomore year, 16.7 per cent; during the 
junior year, 5.5 per cent; and during the senior year, 3.9 per cent. 
Arts and Sciences, with 67 per cent of the students leaving the uni- 
versities, had the greatest gross mortality of any of the colleges and 
schools, and law schools, with 35 per cent, had the lowest. Dismissal 
for failure in work was one of the principal known causes for students 
leaving the universities; other reasons were financial difficulties, lack 
of interest, illness, home responsibilities, and disciplinary reasons. 
Nearly 47 per cent of the students entering at less than 17 years 
of age left the universities, while 72 per cent of those entering 
at 20 or over withdrew. In 21 of the 25 universities studied, higher 
percentages of the students with homes in other states left the in- 
stitutions than of those with homes within the county in which the 
institution was located. The place of lodging also seemed to exer- 
cise some influence on mortality. Approximately three fourths of 
the universities had higher mortality among the students living in a 
rooming house or college dormitory than among those living at home 
with parents or at a fraternity or sorority house. 

McNeely (6) made a further analysis of the students leaving 
the 25 universities studied by the United States Office of Educa- 
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tion. He states that among the students leaving the universities, 
approximately 10 per cent transferred to some other institution, 
while 7 per cent returned at a later date to continue work. McNeely 
(7) also made a study of why students leave college. He investigated 
the causes for withdrawal of 9,305 students between 1931 and 1935 
in 24 universities, 14 under public control and 10 under private con- 
trol. Of these 9,305 withdrawals, 63 per cent were enrolled in pub- 
licly controlled schools, and over 79 per cent were men. The more 
common causes for withdrawal were listed as failure in academic work, 
18.4 per cent; financial difficulties, 12.4 per cent; lack of interest, 6.4 
per cent; sickness or death, 4 per cent; and miscellaneous reasons, 45 
per cent. It was found that a large number left for causes not 
known by the institutions from which they withdrew. This was partly 
because the withdrawals took place between semesters and partly be- 
cause the personnel records of some of the universities made no 
provision for recording the causes of student withdrawal. 

While a number of studies have found the scholastic records 
of transfer students to be slightly below that of other withdrawals, 
Williams (17), studying withdrawals and transfers from the College 
of Literature, Science, and Arts at the University of Michigan, found 
that the students who were asked to withdraw had a low scholastic 
record but that those who transferred to other institutions had average 
or better scholarship. 

Snyder (13) made a study of about 3,000 withdrawal students 
in Los Angeles City College. About 30 per cent of the 3,000 ap- 
peared to have withdrawn because of difficulties which might have 
been avoided. Many signed up for subjects for which they lacked 
ability and foundation tools; others loaded themselves up with heavy 
programs of study and outside remunerative work. 

Wagner (15) made an analysis of student mortality among the 
home economics freshmen at the University of Minnesota for the 
three academic years 1936-1939. During the three years, 33 per 
cent of the freshman girls who entered home economics courses dropped 
out. Desire to transfer to some other course, lack of funds, and 
marriage were the principal reasons given. Wagner says the study 
indicates a need for better vocational guidance in the secondary schools. 

Metcalf (9) and Wilcox (16) both feel that many students trans- 
fer because of a desire to improve their opportunities, that is, they 
transfer to a school with better facilities, better reputation, or special 
curricula in the student’s field of interest. 

Eaton (3), in a study of students transferring from Indiana 
University, found that: (1) the aptitude and achievement of the 
average transfer student is not quite as high as that of the student 
body as a whole, probably partly because of the larger proportion 
of failing students in the transfer group; (2) many students change 
schools rather than change curricula within a school when they have 
failed in a certain course; (3) a number of students change schools 
in order to get a type of training that is not offered by the school 
in which they are enrolled; and (4) there is need for greater stu- 
dent guidance in colleges and universities. Eaton suggests that, 
with proper guidance, students may be led into fields in which they 
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show more promise of success and, as a consequence, they will be 
happier and more successful in their work both while in school and 
after they are out in the field. 

From the studies reviewed, it seems that the problem of with- 
drawals and transfers is somewhat difficult to study because many 
institutions of higher learning have kept no record of transfer stu- 
dents. Consequently the amount of material on reasons for with- 
drawal and transfer is limited. 

It is probable that better methods could be used in guiding those 
students permitted to enter institutions of higher learning, so as to 
reduce the percentage of withdrawals and transfers caused by dissat- 
isfaction with their course work and by unsuccessful achievement. An 
analysis of the reasons for withdrawal shows that more students 
drop out of school because of failure in academic work than for any 
other cause. The reason most often given for transferring from one 
institution to another, on the other hand, seems to be that of dissatis- 
faction with the course of study being pursued. This indicates a lack 
of intelligent guidance. 


TYPES OF SCHOOLS PREVIOUSLY ATTENDED 
BY TRANSFER STUDENTS 


Transfer students considered in this investigation are those who 
matriculated in Indiana University during the years 1939-1940, 1940- 
1941, and 1941-1942. The three school years are not directly com- 
parable, because during the year 1941-1942 Indiana stepped up its 
program by changing from a two-semester-and-summer-session year to 
a three-semester organization. Transfer students for the third se- 
mester of 1941-1942 are not included in the study, although summer 
session students are included for the two earlier years. World War 
II no doubt had other effects, also, on the number of transfer students 
during 1941-1942. 

The study is limited to undergraduate students enrolling in the 
schools of Arts and Sciences, Business, Education, and Music. Trans- 
fer students entering the professional schools or enrolled in one or 
more professional courses in the fields of medicine, dentistry, law, 
or nursing are considered as students entering professional work 
and are not included. All students enrolled in at least one graduate 
course are classified as graduate students, even though some of them 
were also enrolled in undergraduate classes, and these have also 
been omitted from the present study. Undergraduate students trans- 
ferring from colleges and universities outside continental United 
States have also been eliminated from the study. While errors in 
judgment may have been made in deciding whom to include and whom 
not to include, such errors probably do not appear in sufficient num- 
bers to affect the validity of this study. 

The institutions from which students transferred to Indiana 
University are listed in Table I, and these data given: the name of 
each institution; the state in which it is located; the type of control, 
i.e., municipal, township, district, state, national, private, or church; 
the number of years of undergraduate study offered by the institu- 
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tion; the type of student, i.e., men, women, coeds, or coordinate schools 
for men and women; the number of transfer students received from 
that school during each of the three years included in the study; and 
the total number of undergraduate transfer students from each in- 
stitution. 

Undergraduate students who had previously been enrolled in the 
Indiana University Extension centers of Calumet, Fort Wayne, Indi- 
anapolis, and South Bend are included, although the University does 
not usually consider students from the Extension centers as trans- 
fer students. Students enrolling on the campus after completing 
work in the Normal College of the American Gymnastic Union 
(NCAGU) were also considered transfer students. NCAGU became a 
part of Indiana University in the fall of 1941, and has been affiliated 
with it since 1932. 

In a number of cases it was difficult to determine definitely 
the previous institution the transfer student had attended. When 
there was uncertainty, the student was listed as unclassified. This 
group also included students who had taken work by correspondence, 
and those who had enrolled for only one course on the campus and had 
not sent credentials since they were not interested in the credit. As 
many as 58 students were listed as unclassified. 

An examination of the data in Table I shows that 1,515 students 
transferred to Indiana University from 296 institutions during the 
period studied. The 1,515 transfer students included the 58 un- 
classified students, and the 296 institutions included NCAGU, the 
Indiana University Extension centers, and the hospitals providing 
nurses’ training. 

The data in Table I are self-explanatory. Agnes Scott College, 
the first institution listed in Table I, is located in Georgia. It 
is a private school with a four-year curriculum for women only. In 
each of the years studied, one student transferred to Indiana Univer- 
sity, making a total of three students for the three-year period. 

With the exception of NCAGU and the Indiana University Ex- 
tension centers, the largest number of students, 40, who transferred 
to the University from any one school during the year 1939-1940 were 
from Purdue. Other institutions from which 10 or more students 
transferred to Indiana that year are Butler University, 24; DePauw 
University, 21; Gary Junior College, 15; Stephens College, 15; Vin- 
cennes University, 13; and Ball State Teachers College, 11. Including 
NCAGU, Indiana University Extension centers, and the unclassified 
students, 541 undergraduate students transferred to Indiana during 
the year 1939-1940. 

In the other two years studied, Purdue and Butler continued 
to lead in number of students sent to Indiana University, with 
Butler sending the greatest number in 1941-1942. Gary Junior College 
sent 18 students in 1940-1941 and 16 in 1941-1942, and DePauw 
University and Earlham College were among those sending more than 
10 students to Indiana in 1941-1942. There was a very slight de- 
crease in the number of undergraduate students transferring to 
Indiana University in 1940-1941, but in 1941-1942 the number dropped 
nearly 20 per cent, there being only 441 transfer students that year. 
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This drop was probably caused by the fact that the University changed 
to the three-semester year during 1941-1942 and the data used in this 
study include only students enrolled in the first two semesters, while 
data for the two earlier years include the summer session students as 
well. 

From 1939 to 1942, 26 colleges and universities sent 10 or more 
students each to Indiana University. Sixteen of these are located 
in Indiana, four in Missouri, three in Ohio, two in Illinois, and one 
in Michigan. It is evident that the majority of transfer students 
came from schools located in or near the state of Indiana. 

The number of schools and the number of transfer students 
from each state are given in Table II. During the three-year period 
students transferred to Indiana University from 291 schools (not 
including NCAGU and the University Extension centers) located in 
41 states and the District of Columbia. The seven states from 
which Indiana did not receive transfer students during the period 
studied were Delaware, Maine, Nevada, Oregon, Rhode Island, Utah, 
and Wyoming. The number of schools within the state from which 
students transferred to Indiana varied from one in Arizona, Idaho, 
Montana, New Hampshire, North Dakota, Oklahoma, South Dakota, 
and Washington, to 42 schools (including hospitals) in Indiana. The 
876 undergraduate students transferring to Indiana University in 
1939-1940 from the 41 states and the District of Columbia ranged 
from no students from 11 of the states to 204 students from Indiana 
institutions. 

As many as 176 students transferred from Indiana institutions 
to Indiana University during the year 1940-1941, while there were 10 
states from which no students transferred during the period. The 
total of 373 transfer students for the year 1940-1941 was only three 
students fewer than that for 1939-1940. 

During the year 1941-1942 there were no transfer students from 
Arkansas, Idaho, North Dakota, South Dakota, or Vermont among 
the 367 transfer students, while 172 students came from Indiana in- 
stitutions. These data show that the difference in numbers of grad- 
uate students between the years 1940-1941 and 1941-1942 resulted 
in the reduction in the number of students from the Extension centers 
and the NCAGU. While, as has been said, no students transferred 
from seven of the states, during the three-year period studied, and 
Oklahoma, South Dakota, and Washington sent only one student each 
to Indiana University, as many as 552 students came from Indiana 
institutions. This latter group comprised approximately half of the 
1,116 transfer students entering Indiana University during the three- 
year period, not including students from NCAGU and the University 
Extension centers. 

In Table III the schools from which these students transferred 
are classified according to type of control, i.e., municipal, township, 
district, state, national, church, or private. Schools listed as both 
private and state were classified as state schools and those listed as 
both private and national were included as national. The number of 
privately controlled schools represented far exceeds any other type 
and makes up 41 per cent of all the schools from which students trans- 
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TABLE II. NUMBER OF SCHOOLS AND OF TRANSFER STUDENTS FROM EACH 
STATE 
State INumber of Number of Students Total 
schools | 7939-1940 | 1940-1941 | 1941-1942 
Alabama ........- 4 $ 1 3 7 
1 2 2 1 5 
3 1 2 0 3 
7 7 1 3 1l 
3 2 4 1 7 
2 2 0 1 3 
District of Columbia 4 3 5 2 10 
7 7 6 2 15 
5 0 3 6 9 
1 0 2 0 2 
30 29 35 28 92 
42 204 176 172 | 552 
5 5 5 5 15 
2 1 0 1 2 
9 5 7 20 
Louisiana .......-eeceeees 2 2 0 2 4 
3 1 3 1 5 
Massachusetts ............ 6 2 5 6 13 
15 6 13 13 32 
Minnesota ..........-. coee 8 2 5 5 12 
ere ere 2 0 3 1 4 
14 29 23 20 72 
1 0 0 1 1 
3 1 1 2 4 
New Hampshire ......... | 1 0 0 2 2 
7 6 4 7 17 
3 3 1 2 6 
24 7 12 16 35 
North Carolina .......... 2 1 4 4 9 
eee 1 0 2 0 2 
24 24 25 19 68 
1 0 0 1 1 
Pennsylvania ............ 15 4 4 8 16 
South Carolina .......... 3 1 1 1 3 
1 0 1 0 1 
7 5 5 4 14 
3 0 3 4 7 
2 0 2 0 2 
7 4 5 6 15 
1 0 0 1 1 
4 2 0 3 5 
WOMEN dccccccccncesess | 6 2 4 | 6 | 12 
Total from other schools| 201 | 376 373 | 367 | 1,116 
| 
| 34 24 | x6 
Calumet Extension ....... | 1 29 28 17 | 74 
Fort Wayne Extension. . 1 25 28 3 | 56 
Indianapolis Extension | 1 | 43 36 3 | 92 
South Bend Extension .... 1 | 10 12 ll | 33 
| | 
Total from schools af- | | | | | 
tiliated with Indiana } | | | | 
ee 5 } 135 138 68 | 341 
| | 
Co eee 0 | 30 22 | 6 | 58 
] 
| 26 | 541 5338 44 | 1,515 


| 
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ferred. Twenty-five per cent of the group were church schools and 
22 per cent were state schools, leaving only 12 per cent to include all 
other types of schools. 


Although only about 60 per cent as many church schools as 
privately owned schools were included, more students (394) came from 
church schools than from any other type. Approximately 26 per cent 
of all transfer students in the three-year period came from church 
schools, 23 per cent from private schools, 23 per cent from NCAGU 
and Indiana University Extension centers, and 20 per cent from state 
institutions. The percentages of students from schools with other 
types of control are very small. 


The number of one-, two-, three-, and four-year undergraduate 
schools and the number of transfer students from each type are given 
in Table IV. 


TABLE III. SCHOOLS FROM WHICH STUDENTS TRANSFERRED, CLASSIFIED 
ACCORDING TO TYPE OF CONTROL OF INSTITUTION 


Schools Students 
Type 
Number Per cent Number Per cent 
| 
| 74 25.3 394 26.1 
| 123 41.4 355 23.4 
| 64 215 . 301 19.9, 
| 24 55 3.6 
4 1.3 7 5 
1 3 3 2 
1 3 | 1 
3 | | | 
Total from other | | 
schools ......... | 291 98.3 | 1116 73.6 
Affiliated with | 
Indiana University .| 1.7 341 | 22.5 
| 
Unclassified ............ | | 58 3.8 
| | | | 
| 296 | 9.9 1,515 100.1 


As many as 75 per cent of the schools were four-year schools, 
16 per cent were two-year schools (usually junior colleges), and 
about 7 per cent were hospitals which met the requirements for 
graduate nurses training (a minimum of three years). A majority 
of the students, 880, or 58 per cent, came from four-year schools; 
341, or 23 per cent, came from NCAGU and the Indiana University 
Extension centers; 199, or 13 per cent, from two-year schools. These 
accounted for approximately 94 per cent of the total group. 

The number of coeducational schools, schools for women only, 
for men only, and for men and women in coordinate schools, and the 
number of students from each type of school are given in Table V. 
It will be noted that, of the 296 schools from which students trans- 
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TABLE IV. SCHOOLS FROM WHICH STUDENTS TRANSFERRED, CLASSIFIED 
ACCORDING TO LENGTH OF COURSE 


Schools Students 
Type 

Number | Per cent Number | Per cent 

| | | 
One-year schools ....... | 1 3 1 | J 
Two-year schools ....... | 47 16.2 199 } 13.2 
Three-year schools ...... | 1 3 1 ol 
Four-year schools ...... | 223 75.1 880 58.0 
Nursing schools ........ | 19 6.4 35 2.3 

| | 

Total from other | | 
291 98.3 | 1,116 | 73.6 

| | 

Affiliated with | | 
Indiana University +e] 5 3.9 341 | 22.5 

| 
Unclassified ............ | 0 0 | 58 | 3.8 

| | 
| 296 | 100.0 | 1,515 | 100.00 

| 


ferred to Indiana University, 196, or 66 per cent, are coeducational, 
70 are for women only, 27 for men only, and 3 for men and women in 
separate schools. Of the students themselves, 77 per cent came from 
coeducational schools; 14 per cent from schools for women only, and 
5 per cent from schools for men only. 

A comparison of the number of students transferring to Indiana 
University from colleges and universities not affiliated with Indiana 
University, and of students from those schools that are affiliated 
(NCAGU, Calumet, Fort Wayne, Indianapolis, and South Bend Ex- 
tension) is given in Table VI. The data in this table show a marked 
decrease in the percentage of students transferring to Indiana from 
affiliated schools. In general, there was not a great deal of difference 
in number of transfers from these schools in 1939-1940 and 1940-1941, 
but in 1941-1942 only three students came to the University from the 
Fort Wayne Extension Center where 28 had transferred in 1940-1941. 
The number of transfers from the Indianapolis Center dropped from 
36 to 13, those from the Calumet Center dropped from 28 to 17, and 
those from NCAGU dropped from 34 to 24. There was little change 
in the number of transfers from the South Bend Extension Center, 
from schools not affiliated with Indiana University, and in the un- 
classified group. Since many of the students who enroll in Extension 
work in the fall and spring semesters take work on the campus during 
the summer months, much of the drop in number of transfer students 
from schools affiliated with Indiana University may have been due 
to the fact that third-semester students were not included in the 1941- 
1942 data. 


Certain of the studies of transfer students have indicated that 
there is a rather large “hobo” group, a group so-called because it 
is made up of students who seem not to be satisfied with any par- 
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ticular institution and who therefore shift each year to new fields of 
endeavor. An examination of the data in Table VII, which shows the 
number of schools previously attended by the students transferring 
to Indiana, reveals that the students transferring to Indiana are not 
of the “hobo” type. Only a very few of the 1,515 students investigated 
in this study had attended more than one college or university before 
entering Indiana University. As many as 138 students had been en- 
rolled in two other institutions, and only 18 had been enrolled in three 
or more institutions before entering Indiana University. 


TABLE V. SCHOOLS FROM WHICH STUDENTS TRANSFERRED, CLASSIFIED 
ACCORDING TO SEX OF STUDENT BODY 


Schools Students 
Type 
Number Per cent Number | Per cent 
| 
Coeducational .......... | 191 64.3 824 54.4 
Women only ........... 70 23.9 209 | 13.7 
27 9.1 79 | 5.2 
Men and women in | 
coordinate schools ..| 3 1.0 4 3 
Total from other 1 | 
| 291 | 98.3 1,116 | 73.6 
| 
Affiliated with 
Indiana University 5 1.7 341 22.5 
0 | 0 | 58 | 3.8 
aseecanakuesens 296 100.0 1,515 | 99.9 
| 
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TABLE VII. DISTRIBUTION OF TRANSFER STUDENTS ACCORDING TO NUMBER 
OF SCHOOLS ATTENDED BEFORE ENTERING INDIANA UNIVERSITY 


| | | 
Number of schools previously attended 1939-1940) 1940-1941) 1941-1942) Total 


TRANSFERS FROM OTHER COLLEGES 
| 
TRANSFERS FROM NCAGU | 
27 33 23 83 
1 0 1 2 
| 0 | 1 | 0 1 
| 28 | 34 24 86 
TRANSFERS FROM EXTENSION 
(ALL CENTERS) 
30 | 22 6 | 58 
| 
541 533 | 441 (1,515 
| 


TYPES OF STUDENTS TRANSFERRING TO 
INDIANA UNIVERSITY 


The transfer students themselves differed very little from the 
non-transfer students. Table VIII shows that more than half of them 
were men and almost all of them were white. 

In age, too, these students were similar to the undergraduate 
student body as a whole. Nearly half of the students were 19 or 
20 years of age. 


TABLE VIII. DISTRIBUTION OF TRANSFER STUDENTS ACCORDING TO SEX 


AND RACE 
| 
Sex | White | Negro | Total 
| 855 | 15 870 
| 641 4 645 
| 1,496 19 | 1,515 


The class standing of the transfer students at the time when 
they first entered Indiana University is given in Table IX. 

According to Table IX, a very small percentage of these students 
changed schools after having completed three years of college work. 
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The largest number of students transferred in their sophomore or 
junior years, while about one out of four entered Indiana University 
as a freshman. ; 

Table X shows the number of transfer students who entered each 
of the four undergraduate schools. 

Almost half of the transfer students in each of the years studied 
entered the College of Arts and Sciences, and about one fourth en- 
tered the School of Business. The percentage who enrolled in the 
School of Education (17 per cent) varied imperceptibly during the 
period, while the number entering the School of Music dropped con- 
siderably in 1941-1942. Again, here the war may have been an im- 
portant factor in this decrease. 

The number of organized students in the transfer group each 
year is given in Table XI. 

Less than one-fourth of the transfer students were organized, 
although this number increased four or five per cent in 1941-42. 
It is possible that this was the result of students having more 
money during this year as a result of the war program. 

The type of residence of the transfer students while on the 
campus is given in Table XII. 

Only 15 per cent of the transfer students lived in dormitories, 
23 per cent lived in chapter houses, and 62 per cent lived off the 
campus. The percentage living in chapter houses is similar to that 
of the regular undergraduate student body, but the percentage living 
in dormitories is considerably less. This may be in part due to the 
fact that very few of the transfer students were freshmen. 


ACHIEVEMENT OF STUDENTS TRANSFERRING TO 
INDIANA UNIVERSITY 


The quartile distribution of the transfer students as measured 
by their centile ranking on the American Council on Education 
Psychological Examination (ACE) is given in Table XIII. More than 
50 per cent of the transfer students were in the upper 50 per cent 
of the centile distribution. This is to be expected, as approximately 
75 per cent of the students had sophomore standing or above when 
they transferred to the institution. On the whole, students from other 
colleges made higher scores on the ACE than did those coming from 
schools affiliated with Indiana University. 

A study was also made of the credit point averages earned by 
the transfer students, both before and after coming to Indiana Uni- 
versity. These averages are given in Table XIV. 

About 52 per cent of the students made an average of 1.1 
to 2.0 credit points before entering Indiana University but only about 
45 per cent made this average while attending the University. On 
the whole, grades dropped considerably after the students transferred 
to Indiana. Although, as has been pointed out, students from other 
schools made higher scores on the ACE than did those from schools 
affiliated with Indiana University, they did not earn as many credit 
points as did those from Indiana University affiliated schools. Their 
credit point average before entering Indiana was only slightly lower, 
but they dropped considerably below those from Extension centers 
and NCAGU after entering the University. 
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SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


In this study of 1,515 undergraduate students transferring to 
Indiana University from some other institution of higher education 
in the school years 1939 to 1942 and enrolling in the schools of 
Arts and Sciences, Business, Education, or Music, the following facts 
were found: 


1. The 1,515 students included in the study came to Indiana 
University from 296 different institutions. These schools included 
four Indiana University Extension centers (Calumet, Fort Wayne, 
Indianapolis, and South Bend), the Normal College of the American 
Gymnastic Union (affiliated with the University), and _ hospitals 
providing nurses’ training. 

2. More than half of the schools which sent as many as 10 
students each to Indiana University are located in Indiana, and all 
but one of the others are in states adjoining Indiana. 

3. The schools from which students transferred are located in 
41 states and the District of Columbia. All of the seven states not 
sending students are located at a great distance from Indiana, all 
of them being either on the East coast or in the Rocky Mountain area. 

4. Approximately half of the 1,116 students transferring from 
schools not affiliated with the University came from schools located 
within the state of Indiana. 

5. Of the schools from which students transferred, exclusive 
of schools affiliated with Indiana University, 41 per cent are pri- 
vately controlled, 25 per cent are church schools, and 22 per cent 
are state schools. Municipal, district, national, and township schools 
together make up only 12 per cent of all schools represented. In 
number of students sent to Indiana University, the church schools lead 
all others, sending 394 students as compared with 355 from privately 
owned schools. While Extension centers and NCAGU make up less 
than 2 per cent of all schools represented, they sent more than 22 
per cent of all transfer students to the University. 

6. Seventy-seven per cent of the schools (including Indiana 
University affiliates) in which transfer students had taken earlier 
training are four-year schools, and this group sent to Indiana Uni- 
versity 80 per cent of the students included in this study. Two-year 
schools, most of which are junior colleges, made up 16 per cent of 
the schools and provided 13 per cent of the students. 

7. Of the 296 schools from which students transferred to In- 
diana University, 196, or 66 per cent, are coeducational, 71 are for 
women only, 27 for men only, and 3 for men and women in coordinate 
schools. Of the students themselves, 77 per cent came from coeduca- 
tional schools, 14 per cent from schools for women only, and 5 per 
cent from schools for men only. 

8. While the number transferring to the University changed 
very little in the first two years, it dropped nearly 20 per cent in 
the third year. This decrease is probably due in part to the effect 
of the war, but mostly to the fact that summer enrollments were 
included in the figures for 1939-1940 and 1940-1941, but were omitted 
from the last year of the study. This drop was almost entirely within 
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the group coming to the University from affiliated schools. Since 
Extension students often teach while taking courses in these centers 
and then attend the University at Bloomington in the summers, the 
omission of the summer group no doubt affected these totals con- 
siderably. 

9. The number of colleges or universities attended by these 
transfer students before matriculating at Indiana University shows 
that very few of the students were of the roving type. More than 
86 per cent of the students from other schools had attended only one 
schoo] before coming to the University, while only 3 students from 
NCAGU and 2 from Extension centers had attended as many as two 
schools. 


10. More than half, about 57 per cent, of the students studied 
were men. 

11. Practically all the transfer students were white. Only 19 
of the 1,515 were Negroes. 

12. More than 60 per cent of the transfer students entered 
Indiana University as sophomores or juniors. About 25 per cent 
entered as freshmen and less than 10 per cent as seniors. 

13. Approximately half of the transfers enrolled in the College 
of Arts and Sciences and about a fourth in the School of Business. 
A negligible number entered the School of Music. 

14. Less than a fourth of the transfer students were organized 
and almost all of these lived in chapter houses. About 62 per cent 
of the students lived off the campus. While only 10 per cent lived 
in University dormitories in 1939-1940 and 13 per cent in 1940-1941, 
this percentage increased to more than 23 per cent in 1941-1942. This 
increase was probably the result of a University ruling requiring all 
freshman women to live in the dormitories. 

15. On the American Council on Education Psychological Exam- 
ination the transfer students made an average grade somewhat above 
the norm. This can probably be accounted for by the fact that about 
75 per cent of these students were sophomores or above at the time 
when they took the examination. 

16. The average number of credit points earned by the transfer 
students after they entered Indiana University was slightly lower 
than that earned in the schools previously attended. 

17. Although students from other schools made higher scores on 
the ACE than did those from Extension centers and NCAGU, they did 
not make as many credit points per credit hour as did students trans- 
ferring from schools affiliated with Indiana University. 
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